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"DAWN" 

By CECIL CHICHESTER 
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A WOODLAND INTERIOR 
By ROUSSEAU 



Among Galleries and Artists 



By THE EDITOR 



WITH the opening of the Fall sea- 
son art galleries, as well as other 
places of business, take on an air 
of added activity. American paintings are 
naturally much in evidence, nor is the aspect 
of the galleries less fascinating for this rea- 
son. At W. Scott Thurber's a collection of 
American art offers many interesting and 
delightful things. Among these one would 
never overlook L. D. Boronda's small 
canvas "The Fountain of Bacchus." The 
elusive charm of this sylvan retreat, with its 
liquid pool, whose glassy depths are full of 
jewel like reflections, is like that of an opal 
with its many lights. The classic fountain 
in the center of the pool and the romantic 
vista of a stately garden lend contrasting 
beauties to the limpid waters. Another of 
his canvases, though equal in execution and 



technical skill, has hardly the entrancing 
quality of "The Fountain of Bacchus." 
"Afternoon in Paris" is nevertheless a 
very fine bit, full of warm and golden sun- 
shine on the yellow stone walls of a park or 
garden in the gay capitol. 

Cecil Chichester is represented with four 
important works, among which the one 
here illustrated is particularly striking. The 
top of the big round mountain glows golden 
in the morning sun while its lower slopes 
and the valleys clad in snow are still 
wrapped in the soft blue shadows of early 
morn. There is a bigness about the picture 
that is convincing, though the handling is 
not of the exceedingly broad type. An- 
other characteristic Chichester is "Edge of 
the Stream," a fresh green landscape in full 
spring foliage with a quiet little dreamy 
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brook, reflecting the blue sky, as its central 
theme of interest. Sunshine and soft white 
clouds complete this chord of harmony. 

There are several canvases by Walter 
Sargent in this exhibition which are mostly 
painted in a vibrant stippled style. In the 
one herein illustrated, however, he strikes 
a different note, which is that of a master 
of atmospheric effects. This picture is 
misty and soft with a wonderful feeling of 
the outdoor world. "Sunset in the Forest" 
also abounds in these qualities and possesses 
the softness of a pastel, though rich and 
warm in autumnal tones, subdued by grey 
evening shadows. Mr. Sargent is a Chi- 
cago artist, instructor and lecturer at the 
University of Chicago, and noted both as a 
critic and a painter. 

Hugo Ballin's "Sappho" occupies a place 
of honor in these galleries, as indeed it 
should, its rich enamel-like colors and 
classic theme being characteristic of the best 
work of this romancer of the brush. A 
most striking W. R. Leigh is a "Sioux Fam- 
ily Escaping After the Battle of Wounded 
Knee," which is a fine picture and a "leather 
stocking" tale in one. After this battle 
many of the Indians who had fallen on 
the field arose unharmed and vanished un- 
der cover of the night. The picture shows 
such a family making its escape. The 
mother is seated on an Indian pony to 
which two poles are fastened, dragging 
upon the ground. Lashed upon these is a 
covered wicker basket which contains the 
children. This is said to be the closest ap- 
proach to a wagon that the Indians ever 
invented. The father is at the bend of the 
trail reconnoitering for a safe route. The 
purple shadows of a night lighted only by 
the stars offer a kindly cloak and impart a 
nocturnal witchery to the scene. 

Alexander Bower in "Afternoon Glow 
Coast of Maine" revels in the dash of wild 
waters churned to a misty white spray. Lit- 
tle touches of red amid the cool green of 
the inward surging wavelets and upon the 
wet rocks tell of the setting sun as they 



reflect its crimson splendors. A portrait by 
Gordon Stevenson of an auburn haired 
young woman in an American beauty wrap 
has something of the psychological in the 
inquiring depths of the eyes and the appeal- 
ing expression of the lips. The gorgeous 
cloak is well handled in such a way as to 
compose an agreeable work of much decora- 
tive effect. 

Two little paintings by W. C. Fitler are 
interesting as reflecting a phase of Amer- 
ican art in the past. "Eventide" reminds 
one somewhat of J. Francis Murphy in 
quality, while "October" is, in another 
method, being more clearly detailed and 
minute. Both abound in tone, deep and 
rich and mellow, with warm browns and 
dull reds. In striking contrast to these are 
the works of Robus, a young Cleveland 
man who is beginning to command atten- 
tion. His art is very much of the present, 
if not even a little of the future. His curi- 
ous primitive canvases are rather flatly 
painted in fresh bright light hues. There 
is, however, great promise in his work, and 
his present achievements are sufficient to 

entitle him to much appreciation. 
* * * 

From September ist Mr. S. H. Mori will 
keep open his studios in the Fine Arts 
Building for the entire business day. Here 
one may enjoy the rich beauties of the 
Yamanaka exhibition of bronzes, porce- 
lains, potteries, jade carvings, crystals, rugs, 
brocades, pewters, Japanese color prints 
and every variety of rare objects of Japa- 
nese, Chinese and Korean art. 

Every object has been most carefully se- 
lected by experts from among the many 
marvels of craftsmanship which the far east 
has to offer. The choicest examples of the 
finest periods are gathered together in these 
beautiful and delightfully restful galleries. 
The charm of the Orient is all about one, 
its witchery of tone and line, its simplicity 
of structure, opulence of ornament, fertil- 
ity of fancy, and, above all, its unapproach- 
able refinement of color. One gazes in awe 
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upon things of beauty fashioned in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries whose lines 
and tones reveal a point of aesthetic de- 
velopment far in advance of that of our 
present civilization. 

There are also many pretty modern 
things, such as the ingenious Japanese pro- 
duce in great profusion for the adornment 
of the home. They are, however, the very 
best of their kind, selected carefully with 
an eye to true artistic effect and finished 
workmanship. 

* * ♦ 

The American Art Gallery in the Postal 
Telegraph Building reports the recent sale 
of three important canvases, two Barbizon 
landscapes and an early English portrait. 
These galleries have secured some especially 
fine things of late, among which a Roybet 
and a Rousseau are of especial consequence. 

The former is a large canvas entitled 
"The Astronomer," presenting a figure that 
suggests the early American explorer. The 
olden time costume with broad brimmed 
cavalier hat, lace edged ruff and mantle 
with padded shoulders gives a picturesque 
beauty to the animated figure. The face is 
alight with intelligence and enthusiasm, the 
lips parted as though in earnest speech, and 
the fine keen sensitive hands carry out the 
impression of intensity. The colors are the 
dark hues of old Flemish masters, grey 
green cloak, black hat, dark background and 
a touch of rich soft terra cotta red in the 
India rug thrown over the table, and of 
blues and tans in the globe which rests upon 
it and to which the astronomer is apparently 
referring. . 

The Rousseau, vouched for by three of 
the greatest critics of Paris, is a simple pas- 
toral, its theme a woodman releasing a 
white horse from the shafts of the cart in 
the midst of a forest clearing. There is a 
touch of the dramatic in the manner in 
which the white horse gleams in the strong- 
est light in the very heart of the picture, 
against a background of intricate and inter- 
lacing branches in rich greens and browns. 



This picture has none of the over finished 
effect seen in some Rousseaus. Perhaps it 
is one which Dupre (with whom Rousseau 
lived for years) snatched from him impa- 
tiently before he could spoil it with the 
painstaking working over, which often so 
exasperated his broader and more direct 
brother artist. The trees are presented in 
a simple sweeping manner and only the 
more intimate details are highly finished. 

A Daubigny in this collection is also 
charming though very sketchy. It was one 
of the canvases left in the studio at the 
artist's death and may not have been en- 
tirely finished. Enough is done, however, 
to tell the story and there is always a certain 
vividness of impression and freshness of in- 
spiration about a sketch or an unfinished 
picture. Another gem of the Barbizon 
School to be seen at these galleries is 
Jacque's "Coming Storm." We feel the 
approaching tempest in every trembling 
leaf, quivering before the onward sweep of 
the winds. The sky is black and threaten- 
ing with a sulphurous white in the wind- 
driven clouds and the sheep dotted meadows 
lie ghastly green in the weird storm light. 

A characteristic Dupre with a very inter- 
esting history also forms a part of this ex- 
hibition. This canvas was formerly in the 
David C. Lyall collection, from which it 
went to the collection of Emerson Mc- 
Millan, to be resold at the final dispersing 
of his treasures. It is a beautiful dark rich 
picture with a fatness of pigment that im- 
parts substance. The deep blue of the sky 
seen through the cloud rifts, the dark greens, 
and browns of the sturdy forest, and the 
figure of the peasant, merely indicated, and 
reflecting a spot of white light, compose a. 
scheme of delightful tonal qualities. 

An important English portrait in this 
group is that of the Countess of Hyndford 
by Reynolds. This picture is catalogued 
and mentioned in Sir Walter Armstrong's 
recently published monumental monograph 
upon this artist and his work. Its authority 
is further established by an engraving by 
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McArdle, which is also in the possession of 
the American Art Gallery. The picture rep- 
resents a pleasant faced young woman, in 
a gown of greyish satin with lace at the 
throat and sleeves, winding thread from a 
ball, which is to be seen in the engraving 
lying in her lap, but which seems to have 
been cut off with the lower part of the 
canvas, at some time in the past, from the 
original painting. 

Two canvases by George Innes, secured 
direct from members of his family, repre- 
sent different periods of his work. One is 
in his characteristic later style, while the 
other, "Sunset at Mount Clare," belongs to 
his earlier period. It is none the less a very 
fine picture, a masterpiece indeed, and it 
will doubtless prove more generally pleasing 
than his more subjectively handled studies. 
The red ball of the sun sinks slowly towards 
the horizon of a flat country. It sends an up- 
ward beam like a ladder of light toward the 
zenith. It bathes the land in a red glow of 
splendor and a circle of clouds above it are 
gilded like angels floating in radiance divine. 
The effect of distance in this circle which 
is parallel with the horizon is truly wonder- 
ful, a distance in air and sky alone. A river 
is seen in the middle of the picture which 
recalls an incident related by Daingerfield in 
his recent work on Innes. This incident 
pertains to a painting by the master of "A 
Sunset at Mount Clare," in which a river 
flowed down tb-the foreground out of the 
picture. Daingerfield inquired of Innes as 
to the location of the river, which he had not 
observed anywhere about Mount Clare. 
The master replied that the effect of sunset 
was one which he had indeed observed in 
this vicinity but that the river had been 
merely introduced as an improvisation. 

j|: sji sji 

The Seymour Thurber Studio, in the 
Boulevard Building is exhibiting, among 
many interesting things, one of the fifty- 
five authentic replicas by Gilbert Stuart of 
the famous Athenaeum portrait of George 



Washington, the original of which is in 
the Boston Museum. 

These replicas were painted by Stuart 
for prominent cotemporaries and admirers 
of Washington. The one under considera- 
tion is that presented to the Marquise de 
Lafayettee, from whose hands it passed 
into those of Houx de Rochelle, French 
Ambassador to the United States from 
1828 to 1832. It was also exhibited at 
the request of the United States am- 
bassador, in. the retrospective art section 
of the Paris World's Fair of 1869. The 
fortunes of war have now brought this 
valuable historic picture again to the land 
of its origin, where its traditions, no less 
than its very high artistic merit, make it a 
most desirable acquisition for any Ameri- 
can gallery public or private. It is on rec- 
ord that even General Washington had to 
be contented with a replica of Stuart's 
great painting, since the artist persisted in 
reserving the original for himself. This 
greatly annoyed Mrs. Washington but the 
Father of His Country saw the artist's 
point of view and accepted the replica with 
a good grace. The picture at the Thurber 
Studio is in the finest possible state of pres- 
ervation, the beautiful flesh tones clear and 
bright. It is said that Stuart invariably sub- 
ordinated detail and concentrated effort and 
interest upon the head and face in a por- 
trait. His Washington is a fine example 
of the complete success of this method of 
presenting a sitter forcibly and composing 
an agreeable and pleasing work of art. 

These galleries have also secured some 
small landscapes by Innes, Wyant and 
Corot, an animal study by Rosa Bonheur 
and two interesting modern Dutch school 
pictures as well as some of the best of the 
works of cotemporaries. Silvery Morning 
is a characteristic Wyant, with a sky of 
gleaming greys that justifies its title. Au- 
tumnal browns and greens prevail in the 
foliage of the trees and meadow grasses, 
stretching away to a bank of distant blue 
grey hills. There are patches of warmer 
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tone where the sunlight wanly gilds the 
fading fields, but the pervading melody is 
one of a minor key, quiet and gently mel- 
ancholy. 

The Corot, entitled The Roadway, comes 
from the collection of the late Col. Briggs 
of Grand Rapids, and he in turn had se- 
cured it from the collection of Geo. Byce 
of London. It carries our interest along 
a wide road, running back into the picture. 
A horseman galloping from us with his 
shadow running along on the road at his 
side adds an element of life and motion. 
The grey sky, overcast with a cloud veil, 
the banks of thickly leaved dark trees, the 
line of thinner more feathery trees at the 
right, all are typical of this master in a 
most favorable moment, and, as is usual 
with Corot, the little canvas has the far 
away quality of things viewed from a dis- 
tance. 

The Rosa Bonheur is also a small study 
and very broad and sketchy, perhaps an 
unfinished work or a preliminary sketch. It 
is for this very reason most vigorous, how- 
ever, as well as replete with her famed 
fidelity to animal nature and her wonderful 
understanding of and sympathy with ani- 
mal life. The rough wild highland sheep 
are reposing contentedly in a stony pasture, 
the contrast between the scraggy coats of 
the larger animals and the baby softness 
of the little, white, fleecy lambs being 
marked, though the picture is notably broad 
and lacking in minuteness of detail. A red- 
dish animal which stands looking away to- 
ward the blue grey of the horizon's hills 
affords a note of color and alertness. The 
adjacent pastures are warmly and agree- 
ably green with a yellowish inclination and, 
while not high keyed the entire impression 
of the picture is one of rich color and clear 
light. 

After Glow by George Innes is notable 
for a clearing storm sky, strangely blue, 
with melting clouds and sweeping vapors. 
Beneath it lie the rich green meadows in 
alternate shade and the clear golden light 



of rain washed-air illuminated by a gently 
smiling sun. A fine perspective and the 
usual melting light of Innes make this seem 
a big picture though the canvas itself is 
small. A round clump of trees in autumn's 
frosty reds with the greens of the meadows 
and the blue of the sky compose a really 
rich color arrangement while the figures of 
a grazing animal, and a man seated upon a 
log in the foreground, have the curious- ef- 
fect of seeming to intensify the light by 
affording little points of reflection. 

Another small masterpiece in this collec- 
tion is a Ter Meulen, The Shepherdess. 
This, though very realistic, is not without 
a strong poetic feeling, and is just the com- 
bination which makes a picture much ad- 
mired. The peasant girl who stands watch- 
ing the sheep, is endowed with something 
of slenderness and much of the sweet grace 
of youth. She is a dear, good, useful crea- 
ture, her young hands busy with her knit- 
ting while she tends her flock. The pretty 
white birches in the clump of foliage at 
her side and the graceful line of tall slender 
trees beyond are those of a really charming 
landscape while the sheep — well the sheep 
are Ter Meulen's sheep, long eared, slender 
of face and limb, softly fluffy of wool, as 
though their hair were peculiarly long, fine 
and wavy; no other variety of pictured 
sheep are so effective as symbols of pas- 
toral serenity. 

The modern Dutch painting is a large 
canyas by Scherrewitz entitled Ready for 
the Plow. It has much of the quality of a 
Mauve though it is not so broadly treated 
nor characterized by so superior a 
technique. It is remarkably fine in tone, the 
moist grey sky and wet flat Holland land- 
scape abounding in opportunities for har^ 
monious effects in restrained hues. 

This picture, however, seems much more 
colorful than most modern Dutch offerings, 
the rosy face, blonde hair and light, bright, 
blue jacket of the peasant lad, lighting up 
the tans, fawns and greys with sprightly 
freshness. He is about to attach two small 
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spotted cows to a curious little plow that 
runs on wheels. The figures are all re- 
markably well painted though without any 
attempt to subordinate them into a general 
theme of nature or of toil. Scherrewitz 
was perhaps the best of the younger men 
of this school and his early death is much 
to be regretted. 

A dazzling, splendid thing full of color 
and the warm unclouded sun is William R. 
Leigh's Hopi Indian Girl. Against a back- 
ground of yellow desert, studded with 
clumps of dull green sage brush, the bronze 
Indian maiden with her blue black hair, 
coiled low upon her neck, a red shawl about 



her bare shoulders, makes a striking and 
decorative picture. She is seated on a rug 
of curious Indian weave, mixing corn meal 
in a bowl. A woven basket at her feet, filled 
with yellow ears, adds another nice touch 
of decoration. The dazzling sun on her 
blue black hair is well represented in a 
bluish sheen, and the blue of her skirt com- 
pletes the color scheme. The red shawl or 
blanket, from which her round bronze 
shoulder and strong young arm emerge, is 
the most gorgeous and glowing thing imag- 
inable, imparting a savage brilliance to the 
picture to which even the most civilized can 
not but thrill. 




